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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 

“Sixty blessed y cars of active service for 
his Lord.” Thus spoke a minister, from a 
distant county, at a western Quarterly Meet- 
ing a few years ago, in reference to George 
Whitehead. Addressing himself especially 
to his younger hearers, he queried, “ Who 
were the chief workers in Apostolic times, 
and in the early days of our Society? Not 
the old, but the young. And why should it 
not be so now?” 

George Whitehead was one of the minis- 
ters, more than sixty in number, to whom 
George Fox thus alludes under date of 1654: 
“About this time didthe Lord move upon the 
spirits of many whom He had raised up, to 
travel in the service of the gospel.” Upheld 
“not by might nor by power,” but by the 
Spirit of the Lord, they went forth and did 
His bidding, ani the natural consequences of 
such heaven commissioned labors ensued. Of 
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“Saved by a Divine alliance 
From terror of defeat,” 


would with unfaltering step and undaunted 
spirit follow Him who is going forth now, 
“conquering and to conquer,” and “ of the 
increase of whose government and peace 
there shall be no end ?” 

George Whitehead was born in the parish 
of Orton, Westmoreland, about the year 
1636, and his heart had in early life been 
drawn to seek after God, though such long- 
ings were too often quenched whilst he in- 
dulged himself in unsatisfying worldly plea- 
sures. In reference to his state at the age of 
fourteen, after writing of his dissatisfaction 
with the teaching of the Presbyterians, he 
says: “ Being at a loss in my spirit for what 
I sometimes secretly desired, I was as one be- 
vildered, and wandered further, seeking 
among other people who had some higher and 
more refined notions concerning Spiritual 
gifts,” etc. Soon he hears of a people called 


many of their number it might be said—as | Quakers, towards whom he feels so much at- 
Francis Howgill did sey of Edward Bur-| tracted as even “to contend for them and 


rough —“ his very strength was bended after 
God ;” men who could thank Him for having 
bestowed on them, in addition to loyal hearts 
and willing hands, the good gifts of youthful 
vigor and manly strength, wherewith to stead- 
fastly upbold and display the banner of the 
Captain of their salvation. Is there less need 
in this our day of such standard-bearers for 
the army of the Lord of hosts, who— 


their principles,” before being present at any 
of their meetings. After a while, however, 
he attended one, which was held at the house 
of a Captain Ward, of Sunny-Bank, near 
Kendal. Here, although interested in the 
ministry of a Friend named Thomas Arcy, 
he was chiefly impressed by what he terms 
‘the great work of the power of the Lord in 
the meeting, breaking the hearts of divers 
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into great sorrows.” One young girl in the 
bitterness of her grief left the meeting, and 
was followed by George Whitehead, who 
found her sitting on the ground, with her face 
towards it, so regardless of everything but 
her own overwhelming sense of sinfulness 
that she was crying out, “ Lord, make me 
clean !” This circumstance reached his heart 
more effectually than any sermon he had ever 
heard; for he believed that the distress he 
had witnessed that morning was effected by 
the Spirit of God, and that it was a prelimi- 
nary to pardon, regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion, as in many cases it proved to be. 

His belief that the Lord was about to raise 
up a people to worship Him in spirit and in 
truth grew stronger; and as it did so, not- 
withstanding the bitter speeches of his kin- 
dred, he regularly attended the meetings at 
Sedbergh and Grayrigg, and soon identified 
himself with Friends, whose conversation 
and fellowship were very congenial to him. 
Meanwhile he was learning, from no human 
teacher, that “without being converted as 
well as convinced,” he could not enter into 
the Kingdom of God. Fervent also were his 
yearnings to be “ truly renewed in the Spirit 
of his mind, and therein joined to the Lord ;” 
and whilst willingly enduring His Fatherly 
chastening, his heart was melted by the reali- 
zation of His mercy through Christ. 

In the meetings which George Whitehead 
attended from his sixteenth to his eighteenth 
year there was but little preaching, indeed 
they were often held in silence; but it must 
have been a “ living silence,” for he writes of 
“many blessed and comfortable seasons of 
refreshment from the presence of our heavenly 
Father ;” and it was in these and similar 
meetings in the north, that the Lord was 
raising up a noble band, whose influence 
should soon be felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. ‘“ Waiting in true 
silence upon Him (writes George White- 
head), and eyeing His inward appearance in 


“spirit, and the work of His power in us, we 


came truly to feel our strength renewed in 
living faith, true love and holy zeal for His 
name. QO! thus keeping silence before the 
‘Lord, and thus drawing near to Him, is the 
way for renewing our strength, and to be 
His ministers to speak to others only what 


_ He first speaks to us.” Already, to the com- 


fort of his friends, he occasionally found it 
right to express a few words in these meet- 
ings. At the same time, having yielded him- 
self to the training discipline of Christ, he 
was led on, surely if slowly, towards “the 
victory over Satan.” With the firm belief 
that God will reveal to the seeking soul—in 
His own good time—the mystery of “ Christ 
in us the hope of glory,’ he was constrained 


to wait in faith for this revelation by which 


he might experience more and more of “ the 
power and coming of Christ in Spirit, as his 
Sanctifier, Teacher and Guide.” 

After striving to influence for good those 
amongst whom he dwelt, when in his eigh- 
teenth year a weighty concern, he says, came 
on him to travel southwards. A young friend 
of his offered to bear him company, and they 
set out on foot in the direction of York. Ia 
the course of this journey his heart was 
cheered by meeting with George Fox, Alexan- 
der Parker, John Whitehead, and also Rich- 
ard Hubberthorn, whom he visited in Norwich 
Castle, where he was confined in a cell ona 
cross-wall. At Diss, George Whitehead met 
with William Barber, a man of influential 
position and a captain in the army, who was 
deeply affected during a religious interview 
which George Whitehead had with himeelf 
and some others. “ Truth was near in him,” 
writes George Whitehead, “and I felt him 
near it, and my heart was open and tender 
towards him in the love of Christ.” Both his 
wife and himself became Friends, and pa- 
tiently bore the long trial of his twenty years’ 
imprisonment in Norwich Castle, the result 
chiefly of the malice borne him by an elderly 
clergyman in consequence of his scruples 
with respect to the payment of tithes. Re- 
turning to Norwich, George Whitehead soon 
found Limself an inmate of the city gaol, 
where he suffered much from cold during a 
confinement of eight weeks. Whilst he was 
riding out of the town of Repham, after hold- 
ing a meeting there, he thought it right to 
solemnly address the people in the streets; as 
they violently stoned him, he could not at 
first keep his horse sufficiently still for h‘s 
purpose, but when they grew calmer, he 
“cleared his conscience” to them, and felt 
that the presence of the Lord preserved him 
from bodily injury. 

George Whitehead held several meetings 
in a private house at Wymondham, one of 
which was attended by a Captain John Law- 
rence, who was so much impressed as to ask 
George Whitehead to hold a meeting at his 
residence at Wramplingham, an invitation 
which the latter gladly accepted. Three 
clergymen, who greatly despised his youth, 
were present in order to oppose him , but they 
found that the boyish preacher, though an- 
swering them in the spirit of meekness, was 
invested with a power which they could not 
withstand ; for ere this he had learnt that 
“the more low he was in himseif, the more 
God would manifest His power, and bless his 
service.” After this meeting, the wife of one 


of the clergymen said to a sister-in-law of 
John Lawrence, in allusion to a playful re- 
mark which that lady had previously made, 
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** Now Mrs. Bedwell, I know you will be of 
the Quaker’s side, for you said you would be 
for the strongest.” This surmise was a correct 
one, and from George Whitehead we learn 
that Elizabeth Bedwell “continued a faith- 
ful innocent Friend until death ;” and also 
that Captain Lawrence, and many members 
of his family, as well as several others, were 
convinced of the Truth. Notwithstanding 
the persecution which befel him, Captain 
Lawrence steadfastly stood his ground, and 
there were many who were led by the ex- 
ample of his family and himself to seek for 
Christ as their Saviour, their Teacher and 
their High Priest. He had been a member 
of an independent congregation, the pastor 
and elders of which now desired to excommu- 
nicate him; and when in the following year 
they summoned him to a meeting held ina 
ehurch at Norwich, he was accompanied 
thither by George Whitehead. 

After John Lawrence had explained his 
reasons for separating from them, George 
Whitehead arose to address the large com- 
pany who had assembled, but soon found 
himself on the ground, held down in a pew, 
whence he was dragged out of the church and 
consigned to the mercies of the clamorous 
mob, who were waiting to lay violent hands 
on the young preacher, whom they pulled 
through the market place and streets, and 
sometimes threw down on the stones. Soon 
they reached one of the city gates, near which 
was the residence of a certain Lady Hubbard ; 
just at that moment, although still pursued 
by the rabble, he couid choose whether to go 
towards her house, or to leave the city by the 
road which led to Wramplingham, a choice 
which filled him with perplexity, for he was 
well aware that his life was in imminent peril. 
But in the midst of the bewildering tumult 
he lifted his heart to the Lord, asking Him 
to grant him His guidance, a prayer which 
was answered by the idea which at once arose 
in his mind that, if he must needs lose his 
life, his death would be more likely to tend 
to the glory of God within the city. To what- 
ever might be His will he abandoned him- 
self; and then turned to ascend the hill on 
the summit of which the mansion stood. The 
shouting of the infuriated crowd made Lady 
Hubbard’s chaplain, and most of the family, 
come out to discover the cause of so great an 
uproar. One would hardly think it an appro- 
priate time for a theological discussion, yet 
the chaplain engaged George Whitehead in 
one of half-an-hour’s duration, whilst his 
persecutors formed a circle around them. 
When this conversation was ended a soldier 
came up to George Whitehead and offered to 
accompany him to his lodgings, whither he 
safely guarded him, whilst with his hand laid 





on his sword he ordered the crowd to make 
way. ‘Twenty-five years later, when a priso- 
ner in Norwich Castle, George Whitehead 
met with a Friend from Lynn, named Robert 
Turner, whom, it would seem, he had previ- 
ously known by report, and, to his astonish- 
ment, found in him his magnanimous rescuer 
from the rabble. Notwithstanding the cruel- 
ties imposed on imprisoned Friends, often 
with flagrant criminals for their companions, 
it is not strange that George Whitehead 
should say that in thosedays prisons were 
as sanctuaries to them from the fury of the 
mob. Ignorant and undisciplined as the 
latter were, with passions, if suppressed, ready 
to burst into flames at any moment, we may 
well believe that less guilt rested upon them 
than upon the cultivated clergy and magis- 
trates who, well knowing what consequences 
would ensue, deliberately laid the match to 
such materials, 

Much blessing rested on these early labors 
of George Whitehead, and in his old age he 
writes that it was still a very memorable 
matter to him that by “ preaching livingly 
the New Covenant, the Word nigh to people in 
their hearts, yea the Gospel of the free grace 
and love of God to mankind, many were effect- 
ually convinced and persuaded of the blessed 
ever-living Truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 
And how diligent (he continues) were many 
in those days, in going many miles to Friends’ 
meetings, both ancient and young, men and 
women, maidens and children! What love, 
what brokenness and tenderness would be in 
meetings in those days of their first love and 
espousals unto Christ Jesus in His light, life 
and spirit.” 

After the release of Richard Hubberthorn, 
George Whitehead and he held some meetings 
in Norfolk. One of those who cast in his 
lot with Friends from that part of England 
was William Bennet, who afterwards advo- 
cated his Redeemer’s cause by his holy life 
and conversation, his ministry, and his pa- 
tient endurance of much and severe persecu- 
tion. Tribulation had apparently taught 
him, like many others, how to comfort the 
sorrowful. Inan Epistle to Friends, dated 
from Bury Common Gaol, he writes: “And 
the Lord comfort the mourning ones among 
you, that those that have lain mourning in the 
pits of distrust, fears, doubtings, carnal reason- 
ings, may mount over all upon the wings of 
Faith, and flow to the goodness of the Lord, 
and eat of His house, and drink of the river 
of His pleasures, and be satisfied ; and bless, 
praise and magnify the Lord in the land of the 
living.” Gough writes: “He was carried 
forth in meetings in more than ordinary man- 
ner, and was a blessed instrument to many, 
in turning them to God.” 
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At Charfield, near Woodbridge, George | presence or not, they know that He is ever 
Whitehead hada remarkable meeting in an/| with them there. ; ; 
orchard, with a slippery stool for his pulpit;| At Bures, George Whitehead and a Friend 
a very large and varied concourse had sur-| named John Harwood, who was then travel- 
rounded him, amongst whom, he believed, | ing with him, were arrested and taken before 
were not a few true seekers after God. Whilst | a justice of the peace. Although quite un- 
the people were eagerly waiting for his words, | able to charge them with breaking the law, 
he was waiting upon the Lord, “ for His pow- | he committed them to the gaol at Bury St. 
er to arise ;” nor did he waitin vain. Won-|Edmund’s, there for a period of two or three 
derful ability was given him “to preach the} months to await the sessions, at which they 
everlasting Gospel, in the Name and Power | were tried as common disturbers of the peace. 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” for the space of | This judge was himself their accuser, in spite 
nearly five hours. And the truths declared | of his position on the bench, and found it ex- 
found an entrance into many hearts as an ef-| pedieut to threaten the gaoler with a fine of 
fectual message from the Lord. Whilst | forty shillings if be did not silence the priso- 
George Whitehead was speaking, a Baptist | ners shov'd they speak in self-defence. An 
preacher expressed disapproval of the views | accommodating jury brought in a verdict of 
held by Friends with respect to the ordin-| Guilty, and a fine of twenty nobles each was 
ances. “I gave answer to him in the spirit | imposed on the Friends. This they refused 
of meekness,” says George Whitehead, “ be-|to pay, on the ground that such payment 
ing called into a spiritual ministry in order | would imply an acknowledgment of guilt; so 
to bring people out of shadows to the sub | they were sent back to prison, where, with 
stance . . . . nor to rest only in a/some other Friends, they suffered cruelly dur- 
literal knowledge of Christ, but that they | ing a year’s captivity. They were released by 
might know Him livingly and inwardly after the | an order from Oliver Cromwell, to whom ap- 
Spirit.” The Baptist soon ceased to argue, | plication had been made, especially by a 
and so deep was the impression made on his | gentlewoman of his household. This lady bad 
mind that, after a while, he exchanged his | been convinced of the principles of Friends 
position as the teacher of a Baptist congrega- | during Francis Howgill’s visit to the Protec- 
tion for that of a learner of the Lord in a |tor, and had afterwards joined the Society. 
Friends’ meeting : joining the Society he be-|‘‘ The place was sanctified to us,” says 


came in later years an earnest mivister, 
striving to bring his hearers to a true knowl- 
edge of Christ and His spiritual baptiem. In 
both Norfolk and Suffolk many meetings 
were before long established. 

Whilst at Colchester, George Whitehead 
visited James Parnel, who was imprisoned in 
the castle, and who, although younger than 
his friend, had preached the gospel to thou- 
eands in that town, fearlessly shaking the 
sandy foundation on which too many were 
standing. “ Profession and talk of religion 
and Church (writes George Whitehead), did 
greatly abound in those days . . . sum. 
mer shows of religion which would not en- 
dure a stormy winter.” James Parnel was 
comforted by his visit, and then the two 
ycung men, both under twenty years of age, 
parted probably not to meet again on earth; 
the one soun to obtain a martyr’s crown, the 
other to labor on for nearly seventy years 
more, glorifying God alike in willing service 
and patient suffering ; yet each led by a right 
way toacity of habitation, that way in which, 
whether long or short, rough or smooth, the 
sons of God* would elect to walk, because, 


whether fully realizing the comfort of His 





* « Son of God, applied to a Christian, signifies 
one born of God, in the deepest relation to Him, and 
hence a partaker of His nature.”—A/ford. 


George Whitehead, after stating that they 
were confined with felons in the common 
ward which bore a close resemblance toa 
noisome dungeon. Here they were kicked 
and wounded by one of their drunken com- 
panions, who took advantage of the fact that 
they would not retaliate, although so well 
fitted by youthful strength and spirit to do so. 
But, George Whitehead writes: “ We es- 
teemed it greater valor, and more Christian, 
patiently to suffer such injuries for Christ, 
than to fight for Him or avenge ourselves ;” 
a triumph of grace greater than the taking 
of acity. So violently were they often struck 
by some of their fellow prisoners, or by the 
gaoler, that the blood gushed from their 
mouths and noses; and once the latter con- 
fined them for nearly four hours in a cark 
and loathsome dungeon, where, as was often 
their wont, they sang praises to the Lord, 
* in the sweet enjoyment and livitg sense of 
His glorious presence.” During this Jong im- 
prisonment their health did not materially 
suffer. “The Lord by His power;” writes 
George Whitehead, “so sanctified the con- 
finement to me, that I had great peace, com- 
fort and sweet solace; and was sometimes 
transported and wrapt up in spirit as if ina 
pleasant field, having the fragrant scent and 
sweet smell of flowers and things growing 
therein ; though I was not in an ecstacy or 
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trance, my senses being affected therewith.” 
The consolation freely and graciously granted 
in that time of great need could never have 
been forgotten ; and was perhaps given him 
not only for present aid, but also as a guar- 
antee of sufficient grace for every future exi- 
gency. 

A sharp ordeal was near at hand. After 
“very good service” in London, Essex, etc., 
George Whitehead appointed a meeting at 


be expected, the people of that district after- 
wards flocked together to hear him; the 
hearts of many were effectually reached, and 
the truths which he was commissioned to 
preach were more widely sown; so that, to 
quote his own words, “the dark wrath of 
man turned to the praise of God.” He found 
himself especially called to labor in that part 
of the country which had been the scene of 
his cruel persecution, and did so unmoved by 
the house of a Friend who lived at Nayland, | threats of branding andhanging. His visits 
in Suffolk, and who, before the meeting be- | also to some of the midland counties were at- 
gan, came to him weeping with the news| tended with blessed effects; for he writes: 
that some vicious men of that town threat- | “The Word of Life being plenteously in my 
ened to kill him if he carried out his inten-| heart and ministry, enabled me by His power 
tion. They would probably have been greatly | largely to preach, and greatly assisted me in 
astonished had they seen the calmness with | the defence of the Gospel of our blessed Lord 
which he received this menace; for his was a | Jesus Christ.” 
courage which, being bettowed by Christ,| Inthe midst of these labors he was laid 
could only be comprehended by those who|low by a dangerous fever; but one night 
were acquainted with its source. “I pitied | when it was at its height, he was revived by 
the man,’ he writes, “and told him J did not | the clear sense given him, that the Lord 
fear them, and would not disappoint the meet- | would raise him up to continue to labor for 
ing.” But, for fear lest the house should be | Him. When, after an absence of three years, 
pulled down, the large congregation ad-| he re-entered his father’s house, he was re- 
journed to a meadow, where they remained for | ceived as one restored from death, for tidings 
nearly three hours, and George Whitehead | of his hardships and sufferings had reached 
‘had a good and full opportunity to declare|his distant home, The bitter prejudice 
and demonstrate the living Truth with power | against Friends with which his parents’ hearts 
and dominion given of God, whose Power | had been filled by the clergy had altogether 
was over all.” passed away, and George Whitehead did not 
When holding another meeting at Nayland, | doubt that the Lord had secretly pleaded his 
a few weeks later,George Whitehead was|cause. The storms he had encountered, were 
violently arrested and taken—as he says—to | now exchanged for a restful season spent in 
his “ old adversary,” the justice who had pre- | visits to several northern meetings, where he 
viously acted with such extreme unfairness. | was warmly welcomed by Friends in whom— 
Whilst waiting in his hall George White-| he saye: “Their first love was fresh and 
head silently prayed that, if it were in accor- | lively, and was retained to the end of their 
dance with the will of God, he might not un- | days.” But soon the eastern counties again 
dergo another imprisonment in the gaol at | attracted him, where, as it proved, an impris- 
Bury St. Edmunds ; a prayer which was an- | onment of sixteen weeks in Ipswich Gaol was 
swered by the belief given him, that it was | in store for him. 
not by loss of liberty, but by stripes, that he To be continued. 
was nowto suffer. His comment on this is 
an illustration of what has been called “ the 
marvelousness and utter unnaturalness of the 
new creature.” “ Whereupon I was greatly 
refreshed, strengthened, and given up in the 
will of the Lord patiently to endure that 
punishment . . . . itbeing for Christ's 
sake, and His gospel truth; wherein I had 
great peace and strong consolation in Him.” 
A warrant was drawn up sentencing him to 
be openly whipped on the following day “ till 
his body be bloody.” That night, lodging at 
a public-house, ke “rested quietly in much 
peace.” He bore the punishment, “by the 
Lord’s power,’ not only with patience, but 
with praise and rejoicing, although it was in- 
flicted with such severity as to make some of 
the numerous bystanders weep, while others 
cried out to the constable to desist. As might 
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THE QUAKERS’ “ BUNHILL FIELDS” BURIAL 
GROUND. 


William Tallack, the secretary of the Hor- 
ard Association, writes to one of the journals 
of the Society of Friends, of which he is a 
member, the following interesting description 
of the disinterments, just completed, in an 
ancient city burial ground of that religious 
denomination : 

By the time these lines can reach the read- 
er, the much controverted question of remov- 
ing the remains of deceased Friends from one 
portion of Bunhill Fields burial ground to 
auother will have been finally settled by the 
completion of the task. I have repeatedly 
visited the scene of disinterment and reinter- 
ment, and may now offer for the reader a few 
observations on the subject. But, in the firet 
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150 
place, it may be as well to remark that much 
misunderstanding prevails in some quarters 
as to what has been done. The burial ground 
consists of three main divisions. One of 
these is sold to the London School Board, 
with an understanding that the remains un- 
derneath are not to be disturbed. Thesecond, 
which contains the dust of George Fox, 
Stephen Crisp, Alexander Parker, and other 
worthies, and also some of the most recent 
interments, will not be at all disturbed. It 
is only the third large portion (likely to be 
sold to an Industrial Dwellings’ Company) 
which has been cleared of its remains, in- 
cluding those of Edward Burrough, Richard 
Hubberthorne, and some thousands of other 
Friends, chiefly, though not exclusively, of 
long past generations; also the remains of 
many persons, not Friends, buried there at 
the time of the plague. All that remains of 
the bodies of these honored members of the 
Society has been carefully collected into large 
wooden boxes, and decently reinterred in the 
other portion of the grounds near George 
Fox’s grave. (The precise position of the 
latter, long uncertain, has recently been as- 
certained from an old memorandum or meas- 
urement, and is accurately indicated for future 
visitors to the spot.) The whole subject of 
the removals (rendered necessary by various 
circumstances) has been most carefully de. 
liberated upon by the Society, and carried out 
with the utmost respect to the memory of the 
dead, and at an expense of nearly 600J. 
About 50 men have been continuously em 
ployed in the work, and under regular over- 
sight. In all Bunhill Fields 15,000 Friends 
(or upwards) are known to be interred, so 
that the remains now removed represent more 
than double the ordinary attendance of the 
great annual meeting of Friends in London. 
And a reflection which, after witnessing the 
scene of removal, especially impressed my 
mind, was that if London “ Yearly Meeting,” 
as an assembled body, could behold the very 
small space now occupied by the earthly re- 
mains of its predecessors, from nine to four- 
teen feet underground, and the very few frag- 
ments indeed which at all remain of them, 
the spectacle would tend to silence contro- 
versy as to the removal, and rather to suggest 
some solemn and useful reflections. For, in 
a large proportion, the Divine decree, “ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” 
has already taken operation. Many graves 
appear to be quite emptied, by natural decay, 
of their original contents, which have “ utter 
ly perished in their own corruption.” In 
very few instances amongst these thousands 
has anything like a perfect skeleton been 
found. In almost every instance the only 
remains consi:t, at most, of a few loose larger 
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bones, as of the thigh and pelvis. Even the 
skulls are to a large extent decayed or gone 
to fragments. The coffins have, in general, 
quite disappeared, or are represented only by 
a brown admixture with the soil. In short, 
this buried multitude has already become a 
thin layer of dust, indistinguishable from the 
mould with which it is mixed, except as to 
the few and scattered bones, which (although 
in the aggregate they fill many boxes) are 
yet wonderfully few considering the multitu- 
dinous assembly they represent. In some 
instances, groups of skulls, or of fragments 
of skulls rather, were found together; also 
remains of skeletons crowded, and even in a 
sitting posture—solemn memorials of the 
hasty and abundant interments during the 
Great Plagueof London. Upwards of thirty 
lead coffins have been found, several copper 
ones, and one (recent) of mahogany; the 
latter almost the only wooden coffin preser- 
ved. Many, even of the lead ones, were 
much corroded. But all have been reverently 
reinterred near the undisturbed dust of George 
Fox. For, in all probability, if G. Fox’s 
dust was to be dug down to (which will not 
happen), it also would be found to be indis- 
tinguishable from the mould around it. But 
his dust, and that of thousands near him, 
will not be disturbed in the slightest degree. 
The lesson of these “secrets of the grave ” is 
a solemn one; for it shows what we must all 
come to, as to our earthly part. Even a few 
short years will reduce us all, rich and poor 
alike, to a few unsightly fragments, as to the 
poor mortal body. But is that all? Alas! 
indeed, for us, if it be all, as the sceptie and 
the materialist tell us. Most emphatically 
does this striking spectacle of an uncovered 
burial ground confirm the sacred truth that 
‘the world passeth away,” as to each of us. 
Happily, it is added, “ But he that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever.” , a & 
—London City Press. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Another of those sad cases of intoxication 
and crime which so frequently darken the 
pages of our court records has been added to 
the list. In this instance, it is an affray 
between two youths, aged respectively 18 and 
19. We are told they were friends, had been 
intimate for years, and had never quarreled. 
But they were under the influence of liquor, 
and one, with no shadow of cause save that 
the demon of the dram-shop had become his 


master, points a pistol at his companion and- 
fires a deadly shot that, after some hours of 


suffering, terminates the short career of the 
victim. ; 
There appears to have been no malice, no 
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intention of harm on the part of either— 
only a flask of whiskey in the pocket of one 
and a pistol in the hands of the other—they 
were crazed by the fiery poison that had been 
dealt out from the counter by some one to 
whom permission is given to bring ruin, degra- 
dation and an untimely death upon the weak 
and thoughtless. 

Is it not time the moral sense of our com- 
munity, the Christian heart of our fair city, 
had purged itself of a participation in these 
foul doings? There is, perhaps, no greater 
paradox in the laws under which nearly all 
our State and municipal affairs are adminis- 
tered than is manifested in the regulations of 
the liquor traffic. A system of licenses makes 
the retailing of intoxicants a lawful business 
and places it upon a par with the trade of the 
grocer and produce dealer and dry goods 
merchant, and all other branches of business 
that the necessities of civilized society cre- 
ate. Before the law, the man who deals out 
the potation that sets the brain of his fellow- 
man on fire, and makes him for the time an 
irresponsible agent, is just as honorable and 
reputable a citizen as is the one who deals in 
the necessary articles that are indispensable 
to human life. His business is made by the 
laws a legitimate one, and while he keeps 
within the limits of his license he has the 
right to claim the protection of the courts in 
the exercise of his calling, no matter how 
many husbands, fathers and sons he leads 
down to a drunkard’s grave. The restriction 
that forbids the sale of liquor to minors is 
next to a dead letter in practice; since among 


those who are brought to the bar of justice a | 


Jarge proportion are under age. In the case 
of the young man whose untimely death at 
the hand of his friend has been noticed, who 
should be held responsible for this great 
wrong? Sarely not the bewildered stripling 
whose unsteady hand drew the trigger, nor 
altogether the man whose legitimate business 
it is to fill the flask of the inebriate and deal 
out the dram that maddens, 

The guilt lies heavily at the door of every 
citizen of this commonwealth whose protest 
against the sale of intoxicants as a beverage 
has never been recorded. It comes home to 
every voter who allows party politics and 
party influence to stand in the way of uncom- 
promising hostility to this unholy traffic. Our 
city is overburdened with taxation to meet 
expenses that are largely due to this most 
flagrant wrong. No word of condemnation 
is too strong in view of the terrible results 
that we see around us. Our prisons are 
crowded, our houses of reform and correction 
are filled with the victims of this depraved 
appetite, and the cry goes up to the throne of 


ee 


of wronged and suffering wives, mothers, hus- 
bands and fathers, whose lives are without 
comfort and without hope, through a legalized 
cancer that is preying upon the vitals of soci-~ 


ety. L. J. R. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month, 1877. 


——- 6" 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FLOWERS OF THE SPRING-TIME. 


A sunny vapor bathes the lonely fields, 

Fair Nature wakens from her wintry sleep ; 

Out from the caverned rocks blue violets peey 

And the damp sod its grassy perfume yields 

The boring bee his tiny auger wields, 

And drowsy insects drone upon the wing ; 
Small elves, the humble heralds of the spring— 
Called dandelions—lift their brassy shields 

Against the flame-tipped arrows of the sun; 

Under the drifted leaves on western hills 

(Whose feet the swifuly-flowing river floods), 

The trailing fibres of the arbutus run, 

That with rich odor all the hollow fills, 

The unlocked sweetness of the winter wodds. 
—S. H. Coale, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 

These suggestive and harmonious lines 
bring the fragrance of the opening summer 
into the thronged city, and make some of us 
long to seek the sunny slopes and warm, 
sheltered places to see if Nature is indeed 
keeping her ancient promise, though we are, 
or should be, well assured of her faithfulness. 

Some of the floral visitants now blooming 
in the Park of Philadelphia are thus enu- 
merated in an article prepared for the columns 
of the Public Ledger by Isaac Burk. We 
find a place for it in the Intelligencer, hoping 
it may stimulate some of our readers to the 
observation of the beautiful unfoldings of 
life at this season. Such study, if indeed we 
may call that study which amounts to most 
delightful recreation, is favorable to the 
growth of the best faculties of the miud, pro- 
motes health, and heightens the enjoyment 
of a woodland ramble, 

Perhaps some of our young students ot 
Naiure may furnish us with a descriptive list 
of the blooming planis a month lafér. S.R. 

“As the Park is now resuming its summer beau- 
ties, I have prepared a list of such plants as are now 
in flower, for the purpose of calling the attention of 
the lovers of Nature to the many attractions which 
are already to be found in the sheltered valleys and 
hillsides with which it abounds. 

“ One of the earliest of this section is the Draba 
Verna, which begins to flower almost as soon as the 
snow is off the ground, and when only half an inch 
or an inch high. The flowers are small, white and 
cruciform (cross-like). The plant grows on naked, 
gravelly banks. Although it is known by the name 
of Whitlow grass, it bears no affinity to grass, but 
belongs to the order Crucifera, so-called from the 
petals being arranged in the form of a cross. 

“ Dentaria laciniata (tooth root, or pepper root 
belongs to the same family. It has elegantly-cut 
foliage (laciniate) and showy white flowers, some 
what slightly tinged with purple. The roots are 


the all-Pitiful from thousands upon thousands | fleshy tubers, with tooth-like processes, whence the 
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name, and have a pungent taste like radish or 
scurvy-grass, and might probably be as beneficial 
in scurvy. Another of the same family is Arabis 
laevigata, the smooth rock cress, with narrow leaves 
clasping the stem by an arrow-shaped base, and 
small yellow or cream-colored flowers. It is abun- 
dant in the rich, hilly woodlands. 


“‘ The wood Anemone (Anemone nemorosa), called 
also Wind Flower, is one of our most delicate and 
graceful native plants. The flowers are white, some- 
times with a delicate purple blusb, and are sur- 
rounded by a rosette of rich green leaves, whilst the 
stems are so delicate that every breath of air sets 
them ‘shivering,’ as Darwin has it. It belongs to 
the same order as the buttercup (Ranunculacee), 
as does also the Hepatica triloba, Liver wort, or, 
more properly, liver leaf, as it took its name from 
the shape and color of the leaf (hepar, the liver). 
It is an elegant plant, and though only a few inches 
high never fails to attract attention. The flowers 
are blueish-purple, or rarely white, and the leaves 
remain through the winter. It is common in rich, 
open woodland throughout the Park. 


“The blood-root (Sanguinaria canadensis) is an- 
other very conspicuous plant, with large white 
flowers and yellow stamens. The fleshy root, of a 
deep red color, is said to have been used by the In- 
dians as a paint. 

“The sweet violet (Viola odorata), which is a 
native of England, has escaped from the gardens, 
and now grows wild in many places, and its modest 
flowers scent the air for a great distance around. 

“The hooded violet, Viola cucullata (cucullus, a 
hood or cowl, from the shape of the young leaf), is 
also very abundant in the pasture land. 

“ Potentilla canadensis, the common cinque foil, 
or ‘ five fingers,’ covers the dry banks, and begins to 
display its golden yellow flowers when only two or 
three inches high. Later in the season it sends out 
runners, after the manner of the strawberry, to which 
-it is nearly allied botavically. 

“(The Saxifraga virginiensis, which obtains its 
name from its babit of growing in the clefts of rocks 
(saxum, a rock, and frangere, to break), is very con- 
spicuous from its clusters of snow-white flowers and 
rosette of redical leaves. The flowers appear sessile 
(without stems) at first, but as the season advances 
the stems attain a height of eight or tea inches. 
Tt then loses much of its beauty. 

**Chrysosplenium americanum (the golden saxi- 
frage) may be found in streams of spring water. 
‘The leaves are nearly round, and the flowers sm-li 
and inconspicuous. Lamium amplexiceule, the 
stem-clasping lamium, or dead netile, has become 
perfectly naturalized about the old gardens and 
hedges. It has creeping stems, roundish-toothed 
leaves, and small flowers of a rich purple color, and 
is one of the earliest flowering plants—a few mild 
days, even in winter, being sufficient to bring out 
the flowers. 

“ Cornus mascula, the carnelian cherry, is a small 
tree which produces dense clusters of )«liow flowers 
before the leaves appear. These are succeeded by 
an oval fruit, about half an inch long, of a bright 
carnelian color, containing a hard nut or stone in 
the centre. It is a native of Europe, and only found 
io cultivation. 

“Elm, Ulmus fulva, the slippery elm, the inner 
bark of which is extensively used in medicine, and 
Ulmus americana, the American elm, which forms 
one of the most graceful of our shade trees, are both 
in flower (April 9tb). 

“The common red maple, Acer rubrum, is very 
conspicuous, from its rich maroon coiored flowers 





appearing before the leaves. Some of these trees’ 
however, have yellowish flowers, which give the 
tree the appearance of a distinct species. The yel- 
low flowers are, however, only staminate, and con- 
sequently never produce fruit. The red or maroon- 
colored flowers are perfect, containing both stamens 
snd pistils, and produce fruit abundantly. It is 
the wood of this tree which is used by cabinet- 
makers, under the name of curled and bird’s-eye 
maple. 

“The ash-leaved maple (Negundo aceroides), 
with a greenish bark and silky, tassel-like flowers, 
is nearly allied to the true maples, and produces 
similar seeds, ; 

“Another very interesting plant is Equisetum 
arvense (mare’s tail). This is generally found on 
railroad or ditch embankments, and seems to prefer 
ground newly graded. It is one of the ‘scouring 
rushes,’ some of which ere used for polishing wood 
and metal, by virtue of the cilica contained in their 
cuticle or skin. This ismore nearly allied to the ferns 
than to flowering plants, and early in the spring 
throws up a tawny, brownish frond or stem, six to 
nire inches high, surmount: d by an ovoid brownish 
spike, which contains the fruit (spcres). The bar- 
ren fronds appear a little later, and resemble small 
trees, with the branches arranged in regular whor!s 
at each joint of the stem, and these again subdivided 
in the same manner, and each joint sheathed at the 
base. The fertile stems soon die and disappear, but 
the barren remains green all summer. By diggirg 
them up, it will be found that they are united a few 
inches below the surface of the ground, or rather 
that the one grows out of the other. 

“ Chick-weed (Stellaria media), which is said to 
be at home in all countries, and to flower at all 
seasons, and Stellaria pubera (the great hairy chick- 
weed), which is more local, only growing on rocky 
hill-sides, are abundant.” 
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ish Friend criticizes very justly a practice 
sometimes observable in Friends’ meetings. 
After one speaker has delivered his commu- 
nication, another wil], with the best intents, 
doubtless, comment on the first discourse. 
While it is not denied that there are occa- 
sions when such endorsement may be profit- 
able and very strengthening to the first 
speaker, it is believed that the regular prac- 
tice of commenting upon others’ offerings is 
liable to do harm, and may dissipate the 
effect of the first message, or to give it a 
different turn from what was intended. 

Says the writer: “May we all keep a 
single eye to the gentle and safe guidance of 
the Living Head of His own Church, earn- 
estly coveting the best gifts, and believing 
that the gift of prophecy has not been with- 
drawn. Surely, did we wait upon and expect 
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it, we should more often, even in this ‘ de- 
generate day,’ have our several, yet harmoni- 
ous exercises on behalf of each other, and 
know distinct messages given to the churches.” 





Division OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING.—The near approach of the time 
for holding this Yearly Meeting revives the 
subject of the greatly over-crowded condition 
of Women’s Branch. It being a matter that 
more immediately concerns the Women, any 
change or division will mainly depend on 
their efforts for bringing it about. 

There are several points connected with this 
matter that should claim our weighty con- 
sideration ; one especially presents itself. In 
a Meeting composed of representatives and 
others from many different localities, and 
embracing so large a number of Quarterly 
Meetings, there is not time or opportunity in 
the few days allotted to the Meeting for the 
interests and exercises of each to receive 
proper attention. 

The various subjects introduced by the 
Queries and their answers cannot be properly 
or profitably considered, and there is of ne- 
cessity a withholding “more than is meet” 
on the part of very many deeply exercised 
minds, whose calm and deliberate judgment, 
often by diffidence and an unwillingness to 
take the time from the more prominent speak- 
ers, is entirely lost to the Yearly Meeting. 

Those who speak, as well as those who 
listen, have claims upon us, and we can illy 
afford to crowd together in one vast assembly, 
the precious gifts committed to our guardian- 
ship, gifts which, if exercised in smaller 
bodies, would have their use and influence. 
Large bodies are always unwieldy, and 
sectional interests cannot be so well consider- 
ed or their merits so fully understood in them 
as when they are brought before smaller 
gatherings. 

These hints are thrown out with the earn- 
est hope that they may find a lodgment in 
the minds of those who are interested in the 
welfare of our Yearly Meeting. 


eee GGG Se 


THE Prospective War.-—In view of the 
dread conflict of arms which seems to be im- 
pending in Europe, it is painful to hear cold 


speculations upon the benefits which the 
United States may expect to reap from the 
fearful suffering, waste and devastation of 
war in a far-off land. Weare told that the 
wheat from the Danubian plains will no 
longer feed Europe, and America is to supply 
the deficiency from our Own abounding har- 
vests. Our beef and bacon are also to find 
consumers in the war-smitten Old World, and 
we are congratulated by some of our politi- 
cal economists that the United States is pro- 
ductive enough to be the larder of the world. 
Even in times of profound peace, our country 
has a market for her products in the thronged 
cities of Europe, aud if a protracted war 
occurs, it will be to this land that the com- 
batants must and will turn for food. 

Our enterprising manufacturers of fire arms 
are also reminded that their wares are needed 
for the purpose of slaying the sons and broth- 
ers and fathers of the simple peasantry of 
Russia, as well as the Moslem. But immedi- 
ately we are told that Russia, with a popula- 
tion of 86,586,000, had already a debt of 
1,500,000,000 ; and that Turkey, with 28,- 
500,000 subjects, is burdened with a debt of 
1,000,000,000. Yet it is from the wealth of 
these almost insolvent nations that we are led 
to expect such great accessions to our own 
prosperity! Nobler and wiser is the tone of 
the financial writer of the Public Ledger, in 
his article of Fourth month 19th: 

Advantages that come from the destruction 
and waste of the product of labor are of 
doubtful quality and of very uncertain tenure. 
We are told how many bushels of grain we 
shall be called upon to send to Europe to 
take the place of wheat usually forwarded by 
Russia and Turkey, but no one stands by to 
tell us how much this wheat sent to Europe 
will increase the cost to 45,000,000 of people 
in the United States, nor how much it will 
arrest our exports of cotton, petroleum, and 
of all that belongs to a peaceful and legiti- 
mate commerce. Weigh the two in the bal- 
ances, and wholly apart from all the certain 
wretched consequences of war, and it will be 
found no government, however near or re- 
mote, is the gainer. War is at ‘enmity with 
all the economies of true civilization, its 
material effect being to derange business, to 
remove confidence, to create debt, to increase 
taxes, to arrest enterprise, to say nothing of 
the killing and wounding of tens of thousands 
of people, with lifelong disease, orphanage, 
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widowhood and all the attendants on war.| they hoped to stay many days till the Scarred 
It would require a great deal of material} Arms left the plain. But a form rose from 
benefit for an offset to all this, but, as we have | the dark corner of the cave; it was a woman 
said, the demand for war breadstuffs abroad |—old as the red mountain that was scarred 
is offset by increased cost to consumers at| by Waukan. Her hair was like wool; she 
home and by interference with other branches | was feeble and wrinkled. She spoke: 
of trade. We have been very boastful of our} ‘“ ‘Children, you have been against the 
exports the past year, of $153,000,000 in ex-| Scarred Arms. You alone live. I know it 
cess of our imports, but if we count the secu- jal]. But your fire has waked me, and the 
rities sent back to the United States we should | full time of my dream has come. Listen: 
have to make the balance in our favora| “ ‘ Long ago the Shoshones visited the La- 
good deal under $20 000,000, instead of the | cotas; the prairie took in the blood of many 
$153,000,000 claimed. We must count both | Lacota braves, and I was made captive. The 
the drawbacks of war as well as its income | Shoshones brought me here, but I was not 
to get at the bottom facts. It is sincerely| happy. I fled. I was weak. I took refuge 
hoped that we may fiad an active export de- | in this cave. 
mand for all our surplus products, but no| ‘‘‘ But look! Where are the Shoshones? 
right-thinking Christian man can desire to | The Lakotas will soon know them, and bring 
see a market made by the horrors of war.| from their lodge many scalps and medicine 
There was never any real business advantage | dogs They have fled before the Scarred 
in the wasteful destruction of life and property.| Arms. Oue half crossed the snow hills 
a | toward sunset; the other went toward the 
MARRIED. sun, and now hunt the buffalo east of the 
; , k 
PUGH—EACHUS.—Fourth month 19th, at the | J#Panola’s earth lodges. But my eyes were 
residence of the bride’s father, in Radnor town- sealed for ages till my people ehould come. 
ship, Delaware county, Pa., under the care of | LheScarredArms have long thought this land 
Radnor Moathly Meeting, Millard F. Pugh, of | their own, but it is not. Waukantunga gives 
Philadelphia, son of Martha and the late Edward | jt to the Lacotas; they shall possess the land 
Pugh, of Norristown, and Mary E., second daughter f their daughter’s captivit But why wait 
of Virgil T. and Jane L. Eachus. ” s oe y 
ye? Go gather your warriors and attack the 
Scarred Arms. Fear not, their scalps are 
yours.’ . 
“The warriors did return, They found 
the Scarred’ Arms at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and drove them to the South. Our 
grateful braves then sought the mountain to 
reverence the medicine woman, who told them 
so.many good things. But woman and cave 
were gone. There was only a cleft in the 
Differing as the Apaches and Comanches | mountain side from which came a cold stream 
do from the Shoshones, there is convincing | of water. Then the Lxcotas made peace with 
evidence that they are from the same stock.|the Scarred Arms. Each year our warriors 
Indeed, the languages of the Shoshone and | visit the Shoshones for scalps and medicine 
Comanche are essentially the same to this | dogs, and each of our braves, as he passes the 
day. In addition to the historic accounts old woman’s spring, stops to quench his thirst 
pointing to the same fact, the following legend | and yield a tribute of veneration.” 
is given by Susuceicha, a Sioux chief: The Shoshones not only have a legend 
“Ages past the Lakotas (or Dakotas, 7. ¢.| answering to this (except that in it they 
Sioux) lived in a land far above the sun of | whipped the combined forces of the Sioux 
winter. and Cheyennes, and then moved voluntarily 
“Here then the Shoshones had all, but | into a better country), but name the various 
these ponds were yet full of water and =e when the Comanches, Arapahoes and 














DIED. 


BROWN.—On the 15th of Fourth month, 1877, 
at his residence in Fulton township, Lancaster 
county, Pa., Samuel Brown, aged nearly 87 years 
a member of Little Britain Meeting. 


THE ABORIGINES. 
Concluded from page 139 


buffalo ranged even to the Salt Land (Utah). | Apaches seceded from the main body. Thue 
“Ages passed. The Shoshones gave place|this great colony of the Athabascan race, 
to the Scarred Arms (Cheyennes). The La-|slowly moving southward, has sent off 
cotas came toward the sun and fought long | branches right and left from the Saskatche- 
with the Scarred Arms. A great party came| wan to the Rio Grande and Gulf of Cali- 
far into the inner plain (Laramie) and fell | fornia. 
into a snare; all were killed by the Scarred| To resume the main question, it must be 
Arms but six; these hid in a hole in the| admitted that we do not know how or why 
mountain. civilization starts among a rude people. Why 
“They built a fire and dressed their wounds; 


a race should remain apparently stationary 
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for hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years, 
and then start forward, is a mystery we have 
not fathomed. Yet it is certain that in Cen- 
tral and South America a purely indigenous 
civilization did develop; and evidences mul- 
tiply that for the last century certain races 
in the interior of Africa have been making 
rapid progress, and that from an impulse not 
communicated from without. In a similar 
manner the Navajoes, Pueblos, Cherokees, 
Apalachees, Natchees, and some of the Iro. 
quois had started on the forward road before 
the coming of the whites. 

Of these the Natchees and Apalachees are 
practically extinct, the merest remnant hav- 
ing been absorbed by the Creeks; the rem- 
nants of the Iroquois Confederacy are scat- 
tered from Three Rivers in Canada to the 
Rio Grande; the Cherokees have been three 
times. broken up by our government, despite 
the most solemn treaties, and the Pueblos 
and Navajoes hold their own with all the dis- 
advantages of their surroundings. In short, 
at the end of 100 years of alternately swind- 
ling and fighting the Indian, and with a 
peace policy which is a compound of fraud 
and folly, we still find one fifth of the race 
civilized, and three fifths above the barbarous 
state, and not more than one-tenth actually 
in arms against us. What might not have 
been done with a decent policy ? 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the case 
is the element of time. No matter if the 
Indian were ten times as capable of civiliza- 
tion as the white, it would be folly to attempt 
to advance him at once from the hunter state 
to that of the agriculturist. No people ever 
made so big a jump as that. On the con- 
trary, the rule has everywhere been that an 
advance first took place from root diggers 
and hunters to hunters and herdsmen, then 
from hunters and herdsmen to herdsmen and 
small cultivators, and from that to regular 
farmers, and by and by to manufacturers ; 
and each step required at least one or two 
generations. You may give the savage all 
the implements of civilized life, and he may 
understand their use, but there has not been 
that internal change which fits him to appre- 
ciate them. That takes growing time. Yet, 
despite this law, our attempt has been to 
jump the Indian at once from the “stone 
age” and the savage state into the most pol- 
ished period of the age of steel and steam. 
The true policy is that indicated by the vari- 
ous envoys of the civilized Indians of Okla- 
homa. They propose an intermediate stage, 
for which the western part of that territory is 
very well fitted, from which and the example 
of their more advanced brethren the wild tribes 
may travel slowly but surely over the neces- 


years to reach their present condition, it may 
take the Sicux quite as long. 

But first an application of one principle of 
civil service is sadly needed at the Indian 
Agencies, viz., to contiaue all who do their 
duty. Heretofore a man had just about time 
enough to learn the business and understand 
the people in his charge when he was removed. 
The first effect was that men thought it useless 
labor to post themselves on a subject which 
might interest them but for a month ora year ; 
the next, that they soon got to thinking they 
had better make all they could out of it in a 
short time. The business grew steadily worse 
until its infamies culminated in the closing’ 
year of Johnson’s administration. The “ In- 
dian ring” flourished then as never before or 
since. Of the appropriations, about 40 per 
cent. only reached the Indians; whole tribes 
were vouched for which were extinct or had 
moved out of our territory. There was a 
marked improvement when Grant came in, 
but Hercules himself could not have reformed 
the thing in four years. It used to be 
remarked in the far West, about that time, 
that several fellows found it convenient to 
leave Washington and go West. Perry Ful- 
ler and Elias Boudinot spent a winter in a 
log cabin in the western part of the Cherokee 
country. At an earlier date, an agent in 
Utah was noted for being the most radical 
Mormon-eating gentile in the country. All 
at once he became very conservative, roared 
as gently as a dove, and smiled on the Mor- 
mon mothers with saintly unction. It was a 
mystery. But when he had left the territory 
little by little it came out that he had made 
too high a per cent. off the Utes. There are 
no walls thick enough in Utah to conceal 
such things from Mormon spies, and presently 
the official found that a score of the saints 
who could “talk and look Indian” so as to 
deceive anybody, had dropped on all his lit- 
tle games, and he had the alternative of aid- 
ing the Church or being exposed. An agent 
in Dakota boasted openly of his gains during 
that corrupt period, and making this pithy 
paraphrase of Perry: “We have met the 
Indians, and what was theirs is ours.” The 
first requisite, then, is a system of appoint- 
ments, official examinations and continuance 
in office for the well dving, which shall in a 
few years give us an ample corps of Indian 
agents. 

But the chief hope is in the civilized citi- 
zens of the Indian Territory; they should be 
our agents to negotiate with the wild tribes 
on the plains. They have already moved in 
the matter, and, with a proper policy, I 
am hopeful enough to believe that most 
of the tribes north of latitude 42 deg. might 


sary ground. As it took the Cherokees 200i eventually be made citizens of a peace- 
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ful commonwealth. But, if it be decided 
that the Indian must “ die off,” then, by all 
means let a “feeding policy” be pursued ; 
it isso much cheaper to kill them by kind- 
ness than by war. Since 1860 the average 
cost of killing Indians has been about $600,- 
000 each. One-tenth that amount would 


stuff one to death. If,I say, the theory of 


final extermination be adopted, the most 
Christian and by all odds the cheapest plan 
would be this: Let central depots be estab- 
lished along the Pacific Railway and at other 
accessible points, and give general notice that 
every Indian who will come there and live 
shall have all the bread, meat, coffee, sugar, 
whiskey and tobacco he can consume. The 
last man of them would be dead in ten years, 
and at a cost not exceeding 20 per cent. of 
the killing price. Since the Mormons begun 
the feeding policy with their nearest Indian 
neighbors the latter have died off much faster 
than when at war. They can’t stand petting 
any more than a rabbit. 

In the Indian Territory only has a policy 
something like sensible and just been pursued, 
and the results are in the highest degree 
encouraging. Let it be improved and ex- 
tended, and we may reasonably hope that all 
the superior tribes can be gathered there and 
become self-supporting; that a remnant of 
the aborigines might be saved to form a com- 
munity of a quarter of a million, and in due 
time we may have a real native American 
State, a progressive Oklahoma. Hanson. 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
FROM TASMANIA, 
Concluded from page 141. 


To return to the top of the flagstaff hill. I 
do not hope to give you any proper idea of 
the view from thence, and therefore will not 
try much. To the south we can see Cape 
Pillar, seventy miles distant; to the south- 
west we see, above the intervening hills, 
perhaps 1,500 feet of the top of Mount Well- 
ington, on whose base Hobart Town stands ; 
it, too, is seventy miles distant, and is 4,200 
feet high. There are clouds in that direction, 
which make a dusky shade, and Mount Well- 
ington is not very clear. To the north sixty 
miles is Ben Lomond (5,010 feet), but that is 
to be seen from the sea level. I shall not say 
anything about the shores of the bay to west 
of us, nor the ocean all southeast and north- 
east, but all contribute to the grandeur. To 
the east and northeast extends the granite 


half of the island; from our high point of 


view an expanse of crags and hill-tops, there 
. is the sharpness of outline, and seeming near- 
ness, and bronze appearance. 
Schoutens. When first I looked on it from 
here, I muttered, “A waste place where no 


Tbat is the 


man comes, nor hath come since the making 
of the world.” 


‘“‘Let’s go and see the ‘Menagerie once 


more.” ‘T’ll go.” “Come on.” One steady 
look down across the intervening bills to mar 

the intervening route, and away we dash 
down a hollow, which is sometimes the place 
of a torrent. 
say 500 feet, and we jump from rock to rock, 
occasionally on to the spongy strips of earth 
by way of stopping ourselves. 
soon down into a hollow which divides this 
from the next hill-top. All this part of the 
island was burned this summer. There is not 
much to burn among these hill-tops, but what 
there is—to wit, rushes, a kind of fern, scrub, 
and dwarf trees—grows thickly in the little 
strips of wet, decomposed granite, between 


It is nearly straight down for, 


And we are 


the high rock, and when it is burned, say at 


intervals of five years, the fire spouts up 
through these rocks as up a chimney. 


We soon reach the next hill-top, and then 


have to descend nearly to the sea level, a very 
steep hill-face, down some of its terraces we 
jump; on some we find little lines of earth 
to yield us foothold, on some we sit down and 
slide, one or two turned us a little from our 
course. The ravine appears as if it never had 
been burned out, and is a great tangle to get 
through. 
and go down a ferny hollow to the corner of 
the “ Menagerie,” and sit down on the grass 
by its margin to admire it, The bay is calm 
and deep, and the cliffs on either side high 
and steep as ever. 
and the little swells that find their way into 
the mouth of the bay come along curving 
forward, their ends dragging along behind, 
splashing and gurgling, and sounding under 


We are soon over the next hill, 


Its surface is glassy now, 


the cavernous rocks along its sides, becoming 


smaller and moving slower, and less and more 
slowly, till when they reach the end where we 
sit there is scarcely more perceptible than a 


movement and a sigh. 

We would like to have explored a little, 
but thinking our comrades would be wonder- 
ing at our long absence, we soon begin the 
return. We wind round the hills at a gradi- 
ent that shall take us to the highest point 
we have to go over, but coming to a hill face 
we cannot pass without going down, we go 
straight up a hollow to the top. Just over 
the top we come into a watercourse—sedgy 
places, and deep little holes by rocks. Stoop- 
ing to take a drink, one of us saw a fresh- 
water cray-fish; we did not know any were 
on the island, this one must have been 1,700 
feet up. There is something exhilarating in 
the atmosphere and surroundings of hill-tops, 
and we dash and scramble along rapidly, and 
are soon again beneath the peak of the flag- 
staff hill, and, passing by, go over the ridge 
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and begin to descend the hills toward the 
north shore. Then came a little shower, 
which we knew meant that a southwest wind 
had just come —a fair wind for Hazard’s Bay ! 
We dash along, and arrive at our camp from 
the ‘“ Menagerie”” in one hour thirty-five 
minutes. As we neared we began to shout to 
them about the frying-pan, ete; they had 
been yelling and firing guns when the fair 
wind came. “ Didn't you hear us coming? 
Why ain’t the frying-pan going?” “Hadn't 
we better make sure of our fair wind, and 
have dinner at Hazard’s?” We each seized 
something, and carried everything down to 
the boat at one journey; everything was 
rapidly handed in, and stowed in due order, 
and the boat under sail. When she had 
sailed about three miles, the wind suddenly 
increased, and the staysail was taken in. 
More wind yet, and too much sail on her; 
besides, she was meeting the waves caused b 

the morning’s northwest wind. So two reefs 
were tied down rapidly in the mainsail, and 
we went on snugly. Soon the wind began to 
die away, and we had to put all sails on 
again; presently it fell almost a dead calm, 
and we ate apples (the state of the apple box 
testified to our prowess in that respect). 

There were little patches of sunny shower 
traveling along among the western hills far 
away, which told there was wind to come, In 
a little time a light south wind came after us, 
and increased till we slide past Hazard’s 
woody little iskland—a thick grove of sheoak 
trees (say ten acres), perhaps thirty feet above 
the sea, a broad margin of baresloping rock 
all round. Oa halfa mile, to a point of high 
sloping rocks, thickly wooded above, turn a 
little round aud dash on before the breeze 
into a narrow little nook; the other (east) 
side a low bare rock promontory, a gravel 
beach overhung by trees. At the end which 
now we have just reached, down comes the 
staysail, then down jib, the mainsail boom is 
rapidly hauled aft, and, obedient to her rud- 
der, the boat comes sweeping round, head to 
wind, in the right place. The mainsail 
quivers in the breeze, and as the boat begins 
to move astern the anchor is let go, and the 
shore end of the rope is tied to one of the 
trees that hang over toward the water. 

We made the passage in one hour and fifty 
minutes. Just as we got in, the southwest 
wind came very strongly, and blew late into 
the night. Next we carried our stores up to 
where we encamped last time we were here| oblong cavity in a large log, making the 
(found some one had burned our “ gungah ”);| sides and bottom thereof smooth. We, on 
it is a nice dry Jevel place, surrounded by aj excursions, wet the flour in the frying-pan 
thicket of low bushy “sheoak” and young | and knead it on the boat’s rudder; this time 
“‘tea-tree.’ Then we had a good dinner.| we had a frying-pan of magnificent dimen- 
Afterwards, with forked sticks propped a| sions (big enough to cook fish for five of us), 
pole against two trees, eighteen feet apart,| which was presently made bright, and the 


placed a few rafiers slanting down from it,. 
spread our sheet over all, thus making a 
*‘ lean-to” (its back to the wind), filled in the 
ends with green boughs, the leaves pressed 
closely, then cut fern tops, and brought seve- 
ral big bundles (a pulled-up young tea-tree 
extemporized into a rope), which made a 
splendid nest under our “‘lean-to.” Then we 
got a good supply of wood, and a bucket of 
soft water; made a smoke where they could 
see it at home; then set the graball and 
tended it, and lay about all the rest of the 
day. Ate apples always when not otherwise 
employed. I should have said that before. 

‘There’s only a neck of low ground between 
“ Meredith’s Fishery” and Sleepy Bay; be- 
tween Wineglass Bay and Hazard’s Bay, a 
high sandbank along either beach, enclosing 
several lagoons of fresh water, one of per- 
haps 500 acres in extent. 

This range of hills, standing end on to Kel- 
vedon, appears from thence as one well-formed 
high hill, but viewed from south or north it 
is deeply cloven into seven or eight tops, the 
centre ones precipitous in the sides, high and 
bare; one of them descends in one steep slope 
sheer down to Wineglass Bay; you wonder 
why those loose rocks lying about don’t come 
bounding down; it is yrandindeed! (This 
is a most beautiful bay, but I must leave the 
chapter I might write about it). You know 
that the hotter air is, the more water it will 
hold iu suspension, and if it should be cooled 
the water will begin to appear as vapor. 
Well, when on a warm summer’s morning the 
northeast sea- breeze comes in, sparkling across 
the sea, it has to rise over the tops of this hill 
which stand across its way. Towards midday, 
as the sun warms and the breeze increases, 
over the tops of those huge bare crags a thin 
white veil is hung, a few hundred feet from 
the top it will form, stream over, and descend 
to where the air is warm enough to hold it in 
transparency once more, then it will turn out 
and upward,and vanish. Through all the 
warmest part of the day this current, of 
the softest, lightest, tenderest imaginable ma- 
terial, will be sliding over and amongst those 
massive, firm-et, grim, high crags, and it 
dves look well! 

When we had finished breakfast next morn- 
ing it was evident we must make a “ damper ” 
forthwith. When men undertake “a job” 
in “the bush,” they, in order to mix and 
knead their flour for damper, chop a deep 
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roper quantity of flour, water and salt put 
in, and kneaded smooth, then pressed into an 
oval shape about two-and-a-half inches thick, 
the damper weighing, say ten pounds; a 
piece of board found on the beach and nailed 
to the flattened end of a stick forms a long- 
handled shovel wherewith to make a bed in 
the ashes and sand ; then the damper, rubbed 
over with dry flour, is taken up carefully on 
both hands and wrists, and thrown so that it 
falls flat into its bed (without any creases in 
it). Fine ashes are then put round the edge, 
and over the top, so that no pieces of char- 
coal burn it; over all the hot coals are 
heaped, and so it is left till baked, then taken 
out and threshed with a handful of rushes or 
fern-leaves to take all the fine ashes off its 
surface; it is the sweetest possible bread. 

It was an exceeding hot day. We spread 
the net on the sunny rocks that morning, and 
mended the holes the sharks had made. After 

dinner a nice little sea-breeze came over the 
sandbanks, between Hazard’s and “ Wine- 
glass” Bays, and we went for a sail. There 
is about a quarter of a mile of rocks between 
our bay and Hazard’s Beach, which continues 
east for a long way, then curves towards the 
south, the other end is about three miles 
away under the “ Schouten Peaks.” We beat 
down to that end of the beach, where a little 
brook runs down to the sea; there we ran the 
boat on to the sand, filled our buckets with 
fresh water, and sailed back to Hazard’s Is- 
land, light wind abeam, in fifteen mivutes. 
Then we pushed rovyd “ Promise Rock,” 
caught eight silver t .mpeter and six cray- 
fish (we wanted now » get a supply to take 
home), then we pacdled across to our little 
bay, set the graball, and fished for crayfish. 
Caught eighteen crayfish, and a good sized 
sand shark, and a skate about thirty pounds 
in weight, in the crayfish net. Next day was 
fine and bright as the others, and the sea 
smooth as glass, we set the graball as soon as 
there was enough daylight. After breakfast 
we went and fished and netted among the 
field of bellrope seaweed round “ Promise 
Rock” (a rock about fifty yards square, al- 
ways covered with sea birds, and situate 
about 600 yards east from Hazard’s Island). 
The surface of the water was quite smooth, 
and we could see fish of many kinds swim- 
ming about amongst the seaweed, and cray- 
fish crawling about the bottom, and the tall 
branchy red sponges swaying a little stiffly, 
and the lighter, short kinds of seaweed, 
bending lazily as the water down there 
moved ; the large rocks lying about made 
the arrangement more beautiful. Only a few 
fish got into our graball, though there were 
numbers of the right kind swimming about 
seriously near the bottom, seeming quite con- 


tent and satisfied with themselves and their 
surroundings. We paddled to Hazard’s Is- 
land, and about that, at length went back to 
the camp. Presently a little northeast breeze 
came rippling along, and the white smooth 
surface was at once a bright greepv. Think- 
ing it best to start with the first of the fair 
breeze we forthwith struck our tent, and 
packed up everything correctly, carried all 
down to the boat, and once more stowed them 
in their right places, then stepped the mast, 
and the last man untied the mooring rope 
from the jag of granite, coiled it, and jumped 
on board. 

Just before we reached a point to windward 
of the house one of us took Daniel Wheeler’s 
gun from under the stern sheets, put a big 
charge of powder in each barrel, and rammed 
down on it tightly such a lot of paper; then 
we all yelled together, and fired one barrel: 
then burst out another yell louder and longer 
than the first, closed with the other lovder 
barrel, and on we sailed toward the boat- 
house. Soon we come within the familiar 
point of black rocks, with its belt of white 
shells, between them and the edge of the 
grass, and the large old solitary sheoak stand- 
ing atits outer corner. Thedark rocks and 
seaweed and brown yellow sand make the 
water dark too; you imagine it a cloudy day, 
and ever you do so when you reach this shore 
after a time on the Schoutens. We rourd 
the boat to, and anchor her one more, 
while we empty the ballast kegs, furl the sail 
and make all snug for beaching the boat ; 
this is not a snug little bay with deep water 
close to the edge, but just a sand beach with 
the wind blowing right on to it to-day. 

I feared my story would be too long; be- 
sides, I write with a doubt present* that the 
Editor will not consider this kind of thing 
admissible to the pages of the Friends’ Quar- 


terly Examiner. Epwarp O. Corton. 
Kelvedon, Tasmania, Third mo. 15th, 1876. 





LITERARY TASTE IN CHILDREN. 


I know two little girls, aged seven and 
four, who, quite unconsciously, have made the 
acquaintance of some of the writings of our 
best poets, and find great delight in them, 
and are learning to appreciate good things in 
a perfectly natural, child-like way. The 
oldest was a very nervous, excitable child; 





*Desiring to stand well with our readers of all 
ages, we donot hesitate to insert the foregoing lively 
narrative, especially as it comes from a _ well-es- 
teemed Friend at our antipodes, for whose welfare, 
and that of his fellow religious professors, the re- 
cent Australian mission has been undertaken. We 
shall gladly receive further MSS. concerning the 
people themselves who live amongst these rocks 
and waters and mountains of Tasmania.—EbiTor, 
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it was almost impossible to quiet her to sleep, 
and she was very wakeful at night. When 
she was about three years old, her mother be- 
gan reading to her at bed-time some of thoae 
pretty little pieces of poetry for children— 
such as are found in so many collections like 
“ Hymns and Rhymes for Home and School,” 
“Our Baby” and the like, and found the 
rhythm so soothing to the child’s restless 
nerves, that she committed several to memory, 
to use when the book was not at hand. She 
kept the little book or newspaper-scrap in her 
work-basket, and when she was holding the 
baby or could do nothing else, she learned a 
stanza or two. She soon had quite a collec- 
tion at her tongue’s end, and now it is part of 
the bed time routine for mamma to repeat 
one or two. The little rolicking four year 
old, a perfect embodiment of animal life and 
spirits, generally calls for Tennyson’s ‘ Sweet 
and low, wind of the Western sea,” while the 
older one is charmed by Mary Howitt’s pret- 
ty ballad of “ Mabel on Midsummer Eve,”— 
sweet, pure, good English, allof it. I watched 
the older child, as she stood at the window 
beside her mother one wild November morn- 
ing, looking at the dead leaves whirling in 
the wind, while the, mother recited to her 
Bryant's lines, “The melancholy days are 
come.” It was almost as good as the poem 
to see the child’s gray eyes kindle with ap- 
preciation as she eagerly drank in the words. 
One can see the influence of this culture in 
the little songs they make up for their dollies 
—a jingle and: jargon, of course, but inter- 
spersed with remembered lines from their 
“little verses,” and having withal a good deal 
of rhythm and movement about them. Their 
ear has been educated to a certain standard 
of appreciation—just as German children 
who grow up in anatmosphere of good music 
find delight in harmonies which are hardly 
understood by our less cultivated American 
ears. Of course, you must carefully select 
beforehand to suit the children’s minds, and 
must explain similes and allusions.——Seribner 
for Third month. 


—— tem 


Tue chief secret of comfort lies in not suf- 
fering trifles to vex one, and in prudently 
cultivating an undergrowth of small pleas- 
ures, since very few great ones are let on long 
leases. 


—_————__ +» —_—— 


Selected. 
MOVE ON. 


The bright, sunny rills keep on flowing 
Along by the banks and the braes, 
And not one Summer blossom stops growing, 

No matter how dark are the days. 
The clouds, too, keep sailing and lifting, 
To let the bright sun arrows through ; 


Thus nature, by changing and st ifting, 
Keeps moving, with plenty to do. 


Stand still, and you miss the bright places 
That wait for you further along; 

Stand still, and the booming oasis 
Will comfort you not with its song. 

Move on with the grand working army, 
That labor with purpose of soul ; 

Move on, and the air will grow balmy, 
And victory be yours at the goal. 


Step back, and there’s small hope of winning, 
For courage true fleetness must lend ; 
Step back at the very beginning, 
And where will you be at the end? 
Go forward, young sowers, at dawning, 
With gladness and hope to the field; 
Go forward, for sweet in the morning 
To labor for Autumn’s rich yield. 


Great worlds in their orbits are moving, 
And planets unpeopled keep pace, 
While, in contrast, all living and loving, 
Dumb life adds its mite to the race. 
Then why, in this busy creation, 
That moves without rest or delay, 
Or why, fair young souls of the nation, 
Should man be the laggard to-day? 


es 


THE TOYS. 


My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes 

And moved and spoke in quiet, grown up wise, 

Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him, and dismissed 

With hard words and unkissed— 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 

I visited his bed; 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 

For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters, and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass, abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with blue bells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with 
careful art, 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept and said: 

Ah! when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 

Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made‘our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly, not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 

Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say: 

“T will be sorry for their childishness.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 





<4 


In vain do they talk of happiness who 
never subdued an impulse in obedience to a 
principle. 


“ Wuat time I am afraid, I will trust in . 
Thee.” 
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NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY AND YEARLY MEETINGS IN FIFTH MONTH. 


lst, Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
2d, Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 
Farmington, Menden, N. Y. 
8th, Philadelphia, Race street. 
Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
10th, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J. 
Abington, Horsham, Pa. 
11th, Stanford, Creek, N. Y. 
12th, Salem, Salem, Ohio. 
Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 
14th, Philadelphia Y. M., Race street. 
Baltimore Q. M., Sandy Spring, Md. 
16th, Easton and Saratoga, Saratoga, N. Y. 
19th, Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
21st, Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
23d, Stillwater, Somerset, Ohio. 
24th, Duanesburg, Coeymans, N. Y. 
26th, Blue River, Honey Creek. 
Canada Half Y. M., West Lake, Ont. 
28th, New York Y. M., Fifteenth street. 
Warrington Q. M., Pipe Creek. 
29th, Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
30th, Southern, Easton, Md. 
31st, Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 





First-day next, 29th inst., at 3 P.M., is assigned 
for Friends’ Meeting at the Home for Aged Colored 
Persons, Belmont and Girard Avenues. The com- 
pany of any who feel inclined to attend will be wel- 
come. Race and Vine and Walnut street cars pass 
the door. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-HOUSE. 


The annual meeting will take place on Sixth-day, 
27th inst., at 4 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting 
room, at Race street. General invitation is ex- 
tended. Jos. M. Truman, JR., 

ANNE Cooper, i Clerks. 

A gocial gathering will be held in the parlor at 
Race street, adjoining the Library Room, on Sixth- 
day evening, Fifth month 4th, to which all are 
invited. A committee will be present to welcome 
and introduce to each other those who may attend. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 23d, 1877. 


Friends’ Historical Association will meet on Fourth- 
day evening, Fifth mo. 2d, at 8 o'clock. All who 
feel interested will be welcome. 

Wa. J. Jenks, President. 
N. E. Janney, Clerk. 





ITEMS 


PResipeNT Hayes has ‘authorized the expenditure 
of $904,000, under the direction of the Chief of En- 
gineers, for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 


A SPECIAL telegram to the London Times from 
Constantinople, dated the 20th inst., says: “ Turkey 
is dismayed at the prospect of imminent war, and 
would gladly listen to proposals for a pacific ar- 
rangement, if it were not too late.” 


Tue New York State Senate recently passed a bill 
giving women the right to hold office in that State, 
as school teachers or directors. The bill was sent 
to the Assembly and referred to a committee, who 
have decided to report it favorably. 


Tue French Peace Society has published a 
resumé of its papers and proceedings in the form of 
| a * Bulletin,” in which it is remarked that thirty- 
| seven cases of successful International Arbitration have 
taken place since the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century. 


OrFiciaAL advices received at Washington from 
the Louisiana Commission announced the settle- 
ment of the controversy in that State. It was de- 
cided ‘at the Cabinet meeting on the 20th inst., to 
withdraw the troops from the State House in New 
Orleans, and orders in accordance with this de- 
cision were issued subsequently by the President 
and the Secretary of War. 


ESTIMATE OF THE POPULATION OF THE BritisH Ex- 
PIRE.—Its total population, 2343 millions, is very 
nearly double that of the Roman Empire in its 
| palmiest days; the territory, 7} million square 
miles, is almost five times as great. About a sixth 
of Queen Victoria’s subjects are Christians, 11 per 
cent, Mohammedans, 42 per ceut. Hindoos, and a 
fourth heathens of various sects. The titled pro- 
perty owners of Great Britain are numbered at 
163,000. 





STOCK MARKET. | PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE.| ‘Tuere is less doing in wheat, and 


Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, | 








Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 


rices are unsettled. Oats are firmly 


Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place Commission Merchants, 248 No. veld. Corn is in less demand. The 

ee euscees eoeee LOH3Z@LOT IZ Delaware avenue. market is without material change in 

. +1135 @li4 | Subject to Market fluctuations. | hay and straw; the latter quoted at $14 

a 124% @! 13 Butter, Prints, perl. 30@ 35 to$iGforrye Rose potatoes are bring- 

oe WYK @LL IG | Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 18@ 26 ing full prices. Dre-sed poultry 1s 

INS @ily South Ohio & Ind... “ 18@ = =25 | searce and io fair demand; alive ix in 

eodl B@lut | N. Y. Siate Firxins, “ 22@ «25 ~~ ate supply end demand. Large 

U. 8, 6s Currency..... -12b3¢@ 1214 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz.....000e 1@ 18 veipts of eggs have unsettled the 
State fis Zi series.. -- WL Y@ li, Western, @Xtra........00000 l4@ 185 et 

State 6s 3d series...... wlll @ilz Poultry—Chickens, dry- In our retail markets the early vege- 

City 6s new........ NZ KY@l3sy picked anw fat,perlb. 15@ 16° tatles are making their app-»rance, 

en lt @ Turkeys, per ID...00008 16@ 18 | Asparagus, radi-~hes, peas, salad and 

Philadelpiia and Erie 7s..... 95 @ 9514 Live Chickens... 11@ = = 138) onions temptihe buyer at prices that 

Lehigh Nav. é’s g In.. - 86 @ 87 Live Ducks. .. 11@ = 1% | favor bot buyer and seller. Shed are 





* 84... 

Pa & N ¥ Canal & R R7s...... 
Reading Railroad emise..93 @ 
cm 6sr... 92144@ 


101 4a Lard, prime, » 

1¢54@106_ | Live Calves, ‘am 
| Prime shee 

Spring Lam bs, per 







Cincinnati 7—30s s.. 106 @ | Potatoes, white, per bbl....... 3 75@ 4 50. of Agriculture show general exemption 

Belvidere, Del., R R 2d: m 6s 99 @ Sweet, = sseeeee 5 OG 5 5V from diseases among catile. 

Amer. Steamship Co. 6s....... 80 @ 8134 | Apples, choice, 6 sevoeee 3 5O@ 4 50 Tuere is now a demand for American 

Lehigh Valley RR 6s ¢....... 64@ | Cheese—N., Y. Factory, p. . 1444@ 16 | mave boots in some of the countries of 
SJB @ Western, fullcream,* 14 @ _ 15) Europe. The Beriin Shoemakers’ Gazette 


Pennsylvania Railroad... 
Reading Railroad............... 10 @ 12. | Corn, white, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 33 @ 38 Yellow, 
Lehigh Navigation..... .. 1734@ 20% | Oats, white, 
PW &B Railroad.......... «. 6244@ | Hay, Timothy, per 
United Railroads of N. J....119 @131 





-10%@ 11 in moderate supply, at from 25 to 65 

m ch... 7@ 8% cents each those caught in our waters 
evo 444@ 514 | bringing the highest prices. 

aa ove a Ov@ 5 Ww Repouts reve ved at the Department 


3034@ 37144 Wheat, per bu,... 1 95@ 2 05 says that American boots are sold in 


«+ 60@ 61 Switzerland at $2.90 per pair, and this 
“ws. 62@ 63° has suddenly puta stop to the exporta- 
“  ..  51@ 55 tion of boots and shoes to America, by 

tON....000 “15 00@16 00 | opening competition on their own 
| ground, 




















